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DEAR ALUMNI 
AND FRIENDS 


T 

The papers collected in this special publication of the Martin Marty Center 
were delivered as part of that final conference and represent its tone very well 
In “Religion and American Democracy,” Jean Bethke Elshtain argues that robust, 
institutional religion has been and remains a vital facet of republican democracy 
in America. Using Tocqueville’s observations and the recent work of sociologist 
Alan Wolfe, Professor Elshtain discusses changing notions of acceptable public religion and the 
complex relationship among freedom, tolerance, religious belief, and a healthy democratic society. 


he final conference of the Public Religion Project, “Assessing Public Religion in 
the United States,” provided an opportunity for all who had been involved in 
The Project over its three-year course to come together, to reflect, and to offer 
their assessments of The Project and the issues that it had sought to examine. 
Three days of plenary sessions, panels, discussion groups, and dinner conversations 
focused not on benedictions and accomplishments, but rather on transitions and 
the work yet to be done. 


W. Clark Gilpin devotes his article, “Public Religion: A Challenge to the Academic Study of Reli¬ 
gion,” to a discussion of the Public Religion Project’s influence on prevailing models of scholarship 
in religion. Dean Gilpin emphasizes the importance of a dynamic relationship between academics 
and the larger public to the continual sharpening of academic religious questions, and outlines 
the Divinity School’s plans to continue this vital dialogue. 


In “We are Only Beginning,” Martin Marty uses a discussion of The Project’s accomplishments to 
indicate areas for continued work. Dr. Marty discusses both his hope that sustained, interactive 
examinations of public religion will be taken up by “future projects, centers, institutes, schools, 
and individuals,” and fourteen areas that require such attention 


The Public Religion Project was funded throughout by the Pew Charitable Trusts, whose gen¬ 
erosity also made this publication possible. We hope that these papers will provide further occa¬ 
sion for reflection on public religion and remind you of the breadth of topics that its study touches. 


CARRIE B. DOHE 



JONATHAN EBEL 


Co-Editor 


Co-Editor 
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THE PUBLIC 
RELIGION PROJECT 


he Pew Charitable Trusts chartered 
the Public Religion Project through The 
University of Chicago for the three years 
ending September 30, 1999, “to promote 
efforts to bring to light and interpret the 
forces of faith within a pluralistic society.” 
Martin E. Marty directed The Project and 
Edith Blumhofer was the associate direc¬ 
tor. Full-time staff included project coor¬ 
dinator Ann Rehfeldt, project assistant 
Katri Brewer, and researcher Jonathan 
Moore. The Project also employed many 
University of Chicago graduate students part-time. 

In its three years of existence, the Public Religion Project 
hosted conferences, consultations, seminars, and conversa¬ 
tions at least bimonthly, and involved over 200 scholars, 
leaders, and graduate students in its discussions. The Project 
also collaborated in holding events with numbers of schol¬ 
arly, religious, and civic organizations, including the Pew- 
related Center for Religion and Media, Minnesota Public 
Radio, the Park Ridge Center, Public Relations Councils, the 
American Academy of Religion, the Templeton Foundation, 
the Religion Newswriters Association, the American Bible 
Society, the Christianity and Literature Group at the MLA, 
the World Press Institute, The Divinity School of The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Wheaton College, and Emory Univer¬ 
sity. Project personnel also consulted with scores of groups 
planning conferences, offering suggestions as to how religious 
themes could be integrated. Several consultations were 
designed to anticipate future possible conferences at The 
University of Chicago on topics such as the sacred in gal¬ 
leries, public theology, and the interior life. 

The Public Religion Project staff built and maintained 
a database for media-referral services to help assure broader 
and deeper treatment of religion in news and features. 
In peak periods, several calls per day came from networks. 


publishers, editors, reporters, and conference planners. Proj¬ 
ect staff was able to direct most of these callers to scholars 
whose research interests and specialties corresponded with 
their questions. The media-referral service was discontinued 
in December, 1999 and will be taken over by the American 
Academy of Religions. 

The Project also published “Sightings,” a succinct, sev- 
eral-times-a-week e-mail that combines journalistic and 
scholarly comment, information, and the like. This was a 
very popular feature of The Project, and is now published by 
the Martin Marty Center. Martin Marty wrote most of the 
150 editions, while Edith Blumhofer, Jonathan Moore, advi¬ 
sory board members, and guests also contributed to this 
experiment in Internet journalism. The Project is also 
preparing several books on public religion for publication. 
Two books are at the publisher, one focusing on politics, the 
other on education. Edith Blumhofer is currently editing 
three collections of essays focusing on politics, education, 
and business. 

During this period. Director Marty wrote a significant 
number of essays, editorials, op-eds, and features on the topic 
of public religion. His public speaking engagements also 
focused on topics related to The Project’s scope. He made 
approximately 100 “public religion” presentations in lecture 
form on campuses and at conferences in thirty-four states 
and four foreign countries and published scores of articles on 
project themes. □ 

THE STAFF THANKS the Pew Charitable Trusts; The 
Divinity School and the Marty Center at The University of 
Chicago (especially Ms. Sandra Peppers and Dean W. Clark 
Gilpin), the Public Religion Project’s helpful and responsible 
Advisory Board, and the many conferees and conversation 
partners, a large number of whom were at the closing 
conference September 23-24, 1999. 
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THE MARTIN MARTY CENTER 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

I 


he Martin Marty Center, established 
in 1998 at The University of Chicago 
Divinity School, brings scholars pursuing 
advanced research in religion into active 
conversation with public groups drawn 
from other parts of higher education, the 
professions, religious communities and 
other segments of civil society. 

It does so from the conviction that the 
best and most innovative scholarship in 
religion and theology emerges from sus¬ 
tained dialogue with the wider society. 
The Marty Center leadership believes that when students 
and faculty critically examine the broad human significance 
of the scholarship to which they have devoted themselves, 
they will increase the intellectual scope and profundity of 
their work. Furthermore, when citizens are invited to 
explore civic life, under the aegis of the Marty Center, from 
the vantage point of serious scholarship on religion, they 
will encounter fresh and revised perspectives on culture and 
the common good. 

The Marty Center is housed in Swift Hall, the home of 
The Divinity School, located at the center of The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago campus. It provides space and administra¬ 
tive support for major faculty research projects, visiting 
scholars, advanced graduate students, and a variety of citi¬ 
zen groups interested in its work. The Marty Center seeks to 
enhance a distinguished tradition in The Divinity School’s 
larger history, namely, a commitment to religious and theo¬ 
logical scholarship that illuminates issues of broad human 
importance and that concerns itself with the religious health 
of civil society. It does so in three principal ways. First, it 
employs a publicly engaged strategy for developing major 
faculty research projects in order to enhance the public sig¬ 
nificance and accessibility of advanced research in religion. 
Second, it uses publicly oriented faculty projects to shape 


the research perspectives and teaching skills of graduate stu¬ 
dents in order to cultivate their capability for accessible, 
substantive dialogue with conversation partners in the wider 
religious and civic communities. Third, it seeks out interac¬ 
tive connection to those public constituencies for whom 
research in religion will have significant consequences in 
order to learn from their insights into the issues and to bring 
academic interpretation to bear on publicly debated ques¬ 
tions concerning religion. 

Current research projects hosted by the Marty Center 
include: the Religion, Culture, and Family Project, supported 
by the Lilly Endowment and directed by Don S. Browning; 
the Property and Possession in Social and Religious Life Project, 
supported by the Lilly Endowment and directed by William 
Schweiker; The Pew Forum on Religion, supported by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts and directed by Jean Bethke Elshtain in 
cooperation with the Brookings Institute and Georgetown 
University; and The Workshop on Public Theology, supported 
by the Marty Center and directed by W. Clark Gilpin, 
Matthew Boulton, and Thomas Bowen. □ 


Eor more information about the work of the 
Martin Marty Center, contact: 

Richard A. Rosengarten, Dean 
The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago 
1025 East 58th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Telephone: 773-702-8221 
E-mail: raroseng@uchicago.edu 
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RELIGION AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Jean Bethke E Is htain 



lexis de Tocqueville didn’t miss much during his tour of America, a mission that yielded 
his nineteenth-century masterwork, Democracy in America. He sometimes failed to 
pick up the often extraordinary energies of American evangelism, as demonstrated in his 
reaction to what he considered such frenzy: “From time to time strange sects arise which 
endeavor to strike out extraordinary paths to eternal happiness. Religious insanity is 
very common in the United States.” 


However, he did see how thoroughly religion and politics 
were saturated with one another. American democracy 
from the beginning was premised on the enactment of proj' 
ects that were a complex intermingling of religious and 
political imperatives. The majority of Americans were reli' 
gious seekers and believers who saw in communal liberty 
the freedom to be religious rather than freedom from reli¬ 
gion. It is, therefore, not surprising that such a huge chunk 
of American juridical life has been devoted to sorting out 
the often inaptly named church-state debate. In a less 
churched society this would be a far less salient issue. 

But what does our profession of belief—some 95% of 
Americans claim belief in God and fully 70% membership 
in a church, synagogue, or mosque—really mean? How 
does it play itself out on the ground, so to speak? Here a bit 
of backdrop is helpful in order that we might better situate 
and explore the vagaries of the present moment. 

The West is perhaps unique in this regard, namely, that 
it has never been hospitable to thoroughgoing theocracy, a 
fusion of, or non-distinction between, the political and the 
religious. Religion is not only established in theocracies, it 
dominates politics as in contemporary fundamentalist 
Islamic states in which mullahs also run the government. 
There were often close alliances in the history of the West 


between throne and altar, to be sure. But this isn’t the same 
thing. In other words, a differentiation between politics and 
religion was sown in Western culture from very early on, 
quite pointedly so with the coming of Christianity. Chris¬ 
tians asked: what has Christ to do with Caesar? The answer 
varied widely. Too, the Church, and the synagogue before 
it and ongoingly, embodied an alternative politics, having 
their own understandings of community membership, 
authority, rule, and the nature of the kingdom. The central 
distinction marked in medieval papal doctrine was that 
between regnum and sacerdotium^ roughly marking the 
sword of earthly kingdoms and the spiritual kingdom 
respectively. The two got all tangled up with one another, 
to be sure, but they were nonetheless distinct. The spiritual 
sword was held to be superior because it gestured beyond 
the immediate realm to the eternal, but the secular sword 
had its own dignity, its own autonomy and purposes. It 
could, however, be called to account by the sacred realm, by 
those who wielded the spiritual sword in behalf of the city 
of God on earthly pilgrimage. The nations were under judg¬ 
ment and not wholly autonomous in all things. 

Left: Crowds gather at the Scopes '‘Monkey Trial” that took 
place in Daytony Tennessee, 1925. 
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The post-medieval history of the West is a story of var¬ 
ious comings-together and, finally, definitively, the teasing 
apart of church and state. But religion and politics are 
something else. These simply cannot be separated. Too 
much of the same territory is claimed by each. Consider the 
American democracy, then. We begin from the beginning 
with no establishment of religion but with the free exercise 
of religion. Bear in mind as well that the views of a few of 
the great Founders of this republic were somewhat anom¬ 
alous, Jefferson first and foremost who famously claimed 
that it mattered not whether his neighbor believed in no 
God or twenty gods—it neither picked his pocket nor broke 
his leg. The vast majority of Americans, then and now, were 
not nearly so agnostic about their neighbors’ beliefs. 

It is utterly unsurprising, then, that when Tocqueville 
toured America in the Jacksonian era, he wrote of the ways 
in which religion in the United States, by which he pri¬ 
marily meant Christianity in its various incarnations 
including Catholicism, both generated and made use of 
democratic instincts; religion helped to shape the mores, 
the habits of the heart. Tocqueville further observed that 
settled beliefs about God and human nature were indis¬ 
pensable in the conduct of daily life—you simply couldn’t 
function if you woke up every morning and had to deter¬ 
mine what truths would guide you over the next twenty- 
four hours—and that, in general, when a people’s religion 
is destroyed, it enervates and prepares them, not for liber¬ 
ation, but for bondage. 

This is, of course, an extraordinarily complex story and 
an often bewildering one, especially for foreign observers. 
So let’s add a few more Tocquevillian bits. Remember that, 
for Tocqueville, America embodied a coming age of democ¬ 
racy and equality. One could not understand the great 

The post'medieval history 
of the West is a story of various 
comingS'together and, finally, 
definitively, the teasing apart of church 
and state. But religion 
and politics are something else. 

These simply cannot be separated. 

Too much of the same 
territory is claimed by each. 


movement towards equality without understanding the 
Christian insistence that all are equal in the eyes of God. 
This equality, enacted politically, brings great benefits, but 
it also opens the door to certain dangerous tendencies. 
Democratic egalitarianism tends to isolate people from one 
another as we all, as competing individuals, go in quest of 
the “same” thing. We become strivers and isolate ourselves 
one from the other. Here religion is vital as a chastening 
influence as it inspires contrary urges by drawing people 
into community and away from narrow materialism. Reli¬ 
gion, in Tocqueville’s words, helps to “purify, control, and 
restrain that excessive and exclusive taste for well-being 
human beings acquire in an age of equality.” 

Tocqueville doesn’t have in mind a civic religion a la 
Rousseau but, rather, a public religion (or religion given 
capacious scope for public expression) that has perduring 
and profound civic consequences. Religion contributes to 
the maintenance of a democratic republic by directing the 
mores and helping, thereby, to regulate political life. Toc¬ 
queville insisted that the ideas of Christianity and liberty 
are so completely intermingled that, if you tried to sever 
religion from democracy in America, you would wind up 
destroying democracy. The eighteenth-century philoso¬ 
phers were wrong about the weakening of religion, it seems: 
“It is tiresome,” notes Tocqueville ironically, “that the facts 
do not fit their theory at all.” For, surprisingly, the separa¬ 
tion of church and state in America had led to an aston¬ 
ishingly religious atmosphere. By diminishing the official 
power of an established civic religion, Americans had 
enhanced the social strength of public religion. Perhaps, 
deep down, Americans understood that religion feeds hope 
and is thus attached to a constitutive principle of human 
nature. Amidst the flux and tumult of a rambunctious 
democratic politics, religion shaped and mediated the pas¬ 
sions. Were the day to come when those passions got 
unleashed upon the world unrestrained, then we would 
arrive at an unhappy moment indeed, a dreary world of 
democratic despotism. 

For there were at least two great dangers threatening the 
existence of religion (and indirectly, democracy) according 
to Tocqueville, namely, schism and indifference. Schism 
pits us against one another in suspicion and enmity; indif¬ 
ference invites us not to care about one another at all. Were 
Tocqueville around today, I believe he would point to both 
and he would worry that we are in danger of losing that 
generous concern for others that religion, in institutionally 
robust, public forms, not “spirituality” in exclusively indi¬ 
vidualist forms, promotes. As well, operating from some 
common moral basis that does not require doctrinal level¬ 
ing but does demand searching for certain core norms we 
share, helps people learn how to compromise precisely 
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because they agree on so many important things. If we slide 
into a world of schism, a world in which differences become 
the occasion for isolation, we lose authentic pluralism that 
requires institutional bases from which to operate. It is plu¬ 
ralism that gives us the space to be both American and 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Muslim, on and on. Absent 
robust and vibrant faith and civic institutions, we are 
thrown back on our own devices; we lose the strength that 
membership provides; we forget that we can know a good 
in common that we cannot know alone. Shou^d we arrive 
at this Tocquevillian impasse, we would find that individ¬ 
uals, striving to stand upright in the winds blowing from 
centers of governmental or economic power now operating 
minus that chastening influence from other vital sources, 
would soon be flattened. People would grow apart and 
become strangers one to another. We might still have kin, 
but we would no longer have a country in the sense of a 
polity of which we were essential parts. 

This is where a form of dogmatic skepticism, corrosive of 
all belief, enters. Tocqueville knew that people would 
always question and challenge. But what happens if there 
is nothing but skepticism of a dogmatic^sort that is unable 
to sustain any beliefs. Don’t you think Tocqueville would 
see that we Americans at the end of this century might be 
in this danger zone as well? In our desire to be sophisticated, 
in our determination to be nobody’s fool, we may well and 
truly be undermining our ability to believe and to affirm 
anything at all save the ephemeral ground of our own sub¬ 
jective experience. 

So where are we at this point? What do we see when we 
look around? Whose America? Which religion? First, we 
see a smorgasbord of religiosity of which the primary aim 
all too often seems to be to make me feel good about God 
but god forbid that this should place any demands on 
me. Second, as a corollary, we see what might be called a 
hollowing out or deinstitutionalization of religion in many 
quarters, a loss of institutional robustness. This creates 
a real problem, because faith absent strong, public institu¬ 
tions cannot be sustained over time; religious life becomes 
all fission and fragment absent framing rules and doctrines 
and underlying beliefs and institutional expression. Here 
we stand. 

A deinstitutionalized religiosity cannot carry out the 
tasks of formation Tocqueville found so central in forging a 
sturdy, decent, self-governing American character. If reli¬ 
gion is just another voluntary association, it isn’t religion 
anymore in a strong sense. This puts us in danger of losing 
the connection between freedom and truth. For freedom 
isn’t just me maximizing my preferences, as some who favor 
market models hold, but is tethered to truth as a part of 
our very being, our inner constitution. Freedom, rightly 


In our desire to be sophisticated, 
in our determination to 
be nobody’s fool, we may well 
and truly be undermining our 
ability to believe and to affirm 
anything at all save 
the ephemeral ground of our 
own subjective experience. 

understood, which is always a chastened notion of freedom, 
frees us for solidarity with others. An authentic view of 
freedom—understood in and through the prism of rela- 
tionality, of brotherhood and sisterhood—must challenge 
misguided views that undermine authentic freedom. But 
without certain formative institutions we cannot sustain 
freedom in the authentic sense. We enter a danger zone in 
which our differences, which should be great blessings, 
become instead destructive divisions. Our great religious 
traditions offer hope and solace, the promise of a commu¬ 
nity of the faithful. One’s Internet chat room isn’t quite the 
same thing. 

I want to be careful here because I would not want to 
leave the impression that I believe religion performs cer¬ 
tain useful civic functions and that is its ultimate and most 
defensible aim and purpose. No, instead the aim of religion 
is to bear us toward the truth, and to direct our beings 
toward a recognition of true freedom as relationality, as 
communion, grounded always in the dignity of persons. 
Religion opens us to the God in whose likeness we were 
created. In the words of the great St. Augustine, “Thou hast 
made us to thyself and our hearts are restless til they rest in 
Thee.” And this restlessness—“everybody’s got a hungry 
heart” sings Bruce Springsteen—channeled and made ever 
fresh through religious belief, helps us to face and to try to 
make whole a wounded world. But this mission of religion 
may be blocked, oddly enough in the name of religious free¬ 
dom or tolerance. 

Let me explain what I mean. In a recent book by the 
distinguished sociologist Alan Wolfe, One Nation After All, 
Wolfe details what he calls modern religious tolerance 
under a discussion entitled “Morality Writ Small.” Wolfe’s 
middle-class respondents (and the vast majority of Ameri¬ 
cans are middle-class and understand themselves through 
this lens) see religion as a private matter to be discussed 
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To tell political and religious believers 
to shut up for they will interfere 
with my rights by definition simply by 
speaking out is an intolerant idea. 

It is, in effect, to tell folks that they cannot 
really believe what they believe or be who 
they are. Don’t ask; don’t tell. 

only reluctantly. For one thing, this already departs in quite 
dramatic ways from a deeper, richer understanding of what 
tolerance is or what it requires; for another, it suggests that 
many of our fellow citizens have come to believe that to 
endorse a properly secular state which has no established 
ties to any religious institution means one is obliged to sup' 
port a secularized society in which religion is reduced to a 
purely private role. Not so. Yet this is precisely what so 
many of the respondents in this important book seem to be 
saying they want. So much for William Lloyd Garrison, 
Dorothy Day, Martin Luther King, and a small army of 
other great citizens who didn’t embrace this nicety! 

Now Professor Wolfe describes his respondents as trying 
to be welcoming to all faiths. His Mrs. Tompkins, one of 
the people interviewed in the book, thinks that one way to 
ease the rough edges off religious conviction is to refuse to 
accept any particular “dogma whole” as if the doctrines or 
teachings of various faith communities were arbitrary impo¬ 
sitions rather than worked-out and complex teachings that 
took shape over centuries. Instead, she continues, one 
should just “live with the concept of God as you perceive 
it.” We see here a slide toward subjectivism and privatiza¬ 
tion. If it’s all up to you, a community of belief is lost and 
we slide into indifference. 

Something else that is troubling seems to be going on. 
There is a deep undercurrent of fearfulness running just 
beneath the surface of the words of so many of the middle- 
class Americans in Professor Wolfe’s book. They seem to 
have struck a tacit bargain with themselves that goes like 
this: If I am quiet about what I believe and everybody else 
is quiet about what he or she believes, then nobody will 
interfere with the rights of anybody else. But keeping quiet 
is precisely what real believers, whether political or reli¬ 
gious or both, cannot and should not be expected to do, 
whether they are believers in Martin Luther King’s beloved 
community or in ending the war in Vietnam on justice 


grounds derived from religious conviction or in opposing 
the current abortion regime for similar reasons. To tell polit¬ 
ical and religious believers to shut up for they will interfere 
with my rights by definition simply by speaking out is an 
intolerant idea. It is, in effect, to tell folks that they cannot 
really believe what they believe or be who they are. Don’t 
ask; don’t tell. 

What fears underwrite this attitude? One, surely, is of 
religious intolerance, even religious warfare, though, of 
course, if you were to do a body count the murderous anti- 
religious ideologies of the twentieth century would win that 
prize hands down. But the fear now seems to extend to pub¬ 
lic expression itself. Professor Wolfe claims that his respon¬ 
dents are disturbed when religion is taken out of the private 
realm. But a private religion is not sustainable institution¬ 
ally. One must have the public expression of faith for it to 
be faith. And public expression isn’t forcing anything on 
anybody. But, to those interviewed for One Nation After All, 
public expression in and of itself seems to cross a line 
because you are supposed to keep quiet about what you 
believe most strongly. If you do not, it may require of me 
that I actually enter into an act of discernment—what do 
I think about what you are claiming?—and that many 
Americans do not want to do. 

There are, of course, certain virtues here imbedded, such 
as “don’t rush to judgment,” and “live and let live.” But I 
want to focus on the vices. Although Wolfe describes the 
demand for privatization as a tolerant one flowing from a 
desire to be “inclusive” and “nonabsolutist,” I wonder. Many 
of his respondents do seem quite absolutist—about every¬ 
body shutting up. Consider the remarks of Jody Fields, used 
as an example of tolerance and laissez-faire: “If you are a 
Hindu and you grew up being a Hindu, keep it to yourself. 
Don’t impose your religion, and don’t make me feel bad 
because I do this and you do this.” Surely this isn’t toler¬ 
ance at all but extraordinary intolerance of religious plu¬ 
ralism: if one changes Hindu to Jew in the comment, that 
becomes stunningly clear. So when we are told that “keep 
it to yourself” presages a “period of increasingly religious 
pluralism,” I would say, “hardly.” Telling a Hindu to hide 
being a Hindu is scarcely a picture of robust pluralism. 

Now some respondents in One Nation After All do seem 
to be religious pluralists and more generous in their atti¬ 
tudes. Here, for example, is Cathy Ryan, perturbed because 
Christmas carols can’t be sung anymore in the public 
schools of her town at Christmas time because Muslims 
may get upset. Her response: “Well, excuse me, but let’s 
teach Muslim songs too—don’t wipe out all culture, add to 
it. Do Hanukkah songs. Let’s find out what a dreidel repre¬ 
sents. Let’s find out what Muslims do.” This is real toler¬ 
ance, I would submit, of a sort that encourages the public 
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expression and representation of differences with the view 
that we are all enriched through the process. As Pope John 
Paul II always tells us, “Be not afraid!” Cathy Ryan is open 
to robust pluralism. And one might argue that it is in Amer^ 
ica that such forms of transnationality, as the great propo¬ 
nent and critic of early twentieth-century progressive, 
Randolph Bourne, called it, have found and continue to 
find multiple forms of relatively benign expression. 

Legal scholar Michael McConnell, in a paper on 
“Believers as Equal Citizens,” reminds us of several different 
versions of Jewish emancipation historically. One expected 
Jews to disappear as a distinctive group once they were 
given their civil rights. Under the terms of Jewish emanci¬ 
pation in France, for example, Jews were expected to give 
up civil aspects of Talmudic law; to disavow any political 
implications of their faith; to abandon altogether the use 
of Yiddish; and to relinquish their semi-autonomous com¬ 
munal institutions. This stands in contrast to American 
pluralism. Writes McConnell: 

The great public feast given in 1789 in Philadelphia, 
then the nation’s capital, to celebrate ratification of 
the Constitution included a fitting symbol of this new 
pluralistic philosophy: the feast included a special 
table where the food conformed to Jewish dietary 
laws. This was a fitting symbol because it included 
Jewish Americans in the celebration without requir¬ 
ing that they sacrifice their distinctiveness as Jews. 

By contrast, in France Napoleon summoned the lead¬ 
ers of the Jewish community to a ‘Great Sanhedrin,’ 
where he insisted that the Jewish law be modified to 
enable the Jewish people to be integrated into the 
French nation. In a gesture no less revealing than the 
kosher table in Philadelphia, Napoleon’s Minister of 
the Interior scheduled the first session to be held on 
Saturday. Here we see three alternatives. Under the 
ancien regime, Jews would be excluded from the cele¬ 
bration, for they could not be citizens. Under the sec¬ 
ular state, Jews would be welcome to attend, but they 
would be expected to eat the same food that other 
citizens eat. If they want to keep kosher, they should 
do it at home, in private, at their own expense. 
Under the pluralist vision, multiple tables are pro¬ 
vided to ensure that for Protestants, it is a Protestant 
country, for Catholics a Catholic country, [for Mus¬ 
lims, a Muslim country], and the Jew, if he [or she] 
pleases, may establish in it his [or her] New Jerusalem. 

So let us not worry so much about conflict or difference 
that we deny pluralism its forms of public expression—the 
only way, really, that we have of learning about the gifts 


others have to offer. There is a difference between “keep it 
to yourself’ and tolerance. In the words of Stephen Carter: 
“Tolerance is not simply a willingness to listen to what oth¬ 
ers have to say. It is also a resistance to the quick use of state 
power...to force dissenters and the different to conform.” If 
we don’t allow religious dissenters to display their beliefs as 
public moral critics, in their own voices, then it is we who 
are intolerant. 

Now let us draw politics and religion together one more 
time. Political commentator E. J. Dionne has written that 
Americans are fed up with politics and many among us just 
want politics to go away. The majority of middle-class 
Americans in One Nation After All also seem to want real 
religious conviction to go away, too, especially in light of 
their distrust of “organized religion,” as if there was any 
other kind. I want to suggest that contemporary distrust of 
organized politics and public religion often go hand-in- 
hand. Both involve public expression, collectivities of per¬ 
sons involved in a shared enterprise, rules and convictions, 
and sometimes hard-hitting encounters. That we seem not 
to have the stomach for either suggests our capacity for 
democracy itself is growing ever more anemic. A distaste 
for conflict is a distaste for politics. The great Frederick 
Douglass once remarked that you cannot have rain without 
occasional thunder and lightning. Yet that is what so many 
of us seem to want: spring showers, lovely gardens, but no 
thunderstorms. Need I note that life doesn’t work like that 
and that no complex democratic politics can survive if we 
go underground with what we care about most deeply. 

To me this suggests that we are not doing a very good 
job of social and political and, yes, religious formation: 
preparing people for a world in which there are disagree¬ 
ments and there are decisions to be made and one cannot 
always tell the Hindus to keep it to themselves. Public reli¬ 
gion, in all its complexity and plurality, will play a major 
role—perhaps the major role—in answering enduring ques¬ 
tions that will not go away and the answers to which we 
cannot be hidden: What kind of people are we? What kind 
of place is this? 

Finally, and on a personal note, let me underscore the 
extraordinary role my distinguished, beloved colleague 
Martin Marty has played in placing before us the complex¬ 
ities of public religion and in himself serving as an exem¬ 
plary figure in public debates about religion for more than 
four decades. Where would we be without him? □ 
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PUBLIC RELIGION: 

A CHALLENGE TO THE ACADEMIC 
STUDY OF RELIGION 

W. Clark Gilpin 


he Public Religion Project promotes efforts to bring to light and interpret the forces 
of faith within a pluralistic society.” In this statement of purpose, the Public Religion 
Project presents itself as a kind of Hubble Telescope circling the globe, observing and 
recording myriad points of religious energy in society. 

This image of the Public Religion Project 
as a high^altitude observatory is rein^ 
forced by many of the verbs that pepper 
its early reports: to learn, to clarify, to 
examine. But another set of verbs is equally prevalent in 
The Project’s self-description: to bridge the gap between pri' 
vate and public, to link people, to offer space where interac¬ 
tion can proceed. The Public Religion Project, in short, has 
not simply observed but also actively engaged those expres¬ 
sions of faith that promise to contribute most to the 
improved quality of life throughout the commonwealth. 

Perhaps it may be said that with the high altitude of dis¬ 
passionate observation and the wide aperture of sufficient 
moral imagination, the Public Religion Project has dis¬ 
cerned patterns of public religious life that are less visible to 
those of us here on the ground. In any case. The Project’s 
expansive, exploratory, critically appreciative wonder at 
public religious expression is a very rare quality in well- 
funded university research projects. It is a stance that is 
prospective rather than retrospective and that, by encour¬ 
aging discussion across academic, religious, and professional 
boundaries, opens innumerable new possibilities for reli¬ 
gious research and religious expression. For making these 
“prospective possibilities” possible, I, The University of 
Chicago, and its Divinity School thank Martin Marty, the 
Pew Charitable Trusts, and you who have been participants 
in the work of the past three years for your willingness to 
experiment. 


Both the subject matter of the Public Religion Project 
and, even more importantly, its experimental approach to 
that subject have very substantial implications for the aca¬ 
demic study of religion in American colleges, theological 
seminaries, and universities. My remarks this evening will 
sketch a potential agenda for scholarship in religion that I 
see emerging from the Public Religion Project, an agenda 
that promises to have a continuing influence on the 
approach to scholarship pursued through the Martin Marty 
Center at The University of Chicago Divinity School. 

METHOD IN THE STUDY 
OF PUBLIC RELIGION 

T he exploratory conversations sponsored by the Public 
Religion Project have placed scholars of religion in 
direct discussion—about higher education, business and 
commerce, politics and government—with civic leaders 
from a wide background of religious and professional set¬ 
tings. These conversations created an open space in which 
participants could express their perceptions of religion’s role 
in public life and begin to fashion a common vocabulary. 
Both sets of Public Religion Project verbs were operative: to 
learn, to clarify, and to examine, to bridge, to link, and to 
offer interactive space. By relocating the academic discus¬ 
sion of religion within this wider civic discussion, the Proj¬ 
ect’s general method invites us to rethink the relation 
between the academic study of religion and wider public 
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expressions of and interest in religion. The Project’s invi¬ 
tation to rethink the relation between the academy and 
public religion leads me to begin my remarks with two very 
broad assertions about the American cultural context of 
humanistic scholarship in all fields, including religion. My 
first descriptive appraisal of our situation as intellectuals is 
that, with the massive expansion of American higher edu¬ 
cation since World War II, much that passes for scholarship 
has been reduced to the status of an “inter-office memo¬ 
randum.” By this, I mean that sufficiently large numbers of 
people are now engaged in research and teaching in various 
academic disciplines that they themselves constitute a suf¬ 
ficient audience for a journal article or monograph with¬ 
out regard to any wider publics. Higher education is “big 
business,” a business that supports its own internal commu¬ 
nication and the academic argot in which that communi¬ 
cation occurs. My second descriptive appraisal derives from 
a 1998 article in New Yorker about the appointment of 
Michael Lynton as the chief executive officer of Penguin 
Books. With reference to Lynton and other major publish¬ 
ing executives, the article asserts that “in big publishing, 
books are increasingly being regarded less as discrete prop¬ 
erties than as one vital link in a media food chain that 
begins with an idea, takes early shape as a magazine article, 
gets fleshed out between book covers, gains bigger life on a 
movie or TV screen, and enters the hereafter as a video¬ 
cassette or the inspiration for a toy.”^ As a provider of infor¬ 
mation, the intellectual constantly participates in a 
“commerce of ideas” that reductively homogenizes those 
ideas in a socially affirmative market consensus. Although 
few of the academics in this room either hope or fear that 
their books will inspire new toys, we are far too seldom 
challenged to inquire how our scholarship explores, tests, 
and sometimes resists the boundaries of the culture in 
which it occurs. 

Although few of the academics 
in this room either hope or fear that their 
books will inspire new toys, 
we are far too seldom challenged to inquire 
how our scholarship explores, tests, 
and sometimes resists the boundaries 
of the culture in which it occurs. 


Given the interaction between the academy and public 
life that the Public Religion Project encourages and given 
my concern that scholarship in religion be neither isolated 
from nor co-opted by that public life, what relation of acad¬ 
emy and public holds the best possibilities? Perhaps one way 
to begin rethinking this relationship would be to follow a 
hypothetical student into her first graduate course in reli¬ 
gion. She, like many thoughtful citizens today, quite self¬ 
consciously imagines herself living in a society of extensive 
and diverse religious belief and practice. Although various 
forms of Christianity still predominate in this religious mix, 
the older image of the Protestant mainstream as the Amer¬ 
ican host culture is seriously unsettled. Daily life in con¬ 
temporary culture impresses a series of questions about 
religion. What are these religious traditions? How have the 
various world traditions and their multiple denominations 
come into existence? Beyond such seemingly explicit reli¬ 
gious neighbors as Sikhs, Korean Presbyterians, Polish 
Catholics, and Reform Jews, how does she understand less 
clearly bounded appeals to religious community such as 
“new age spirituality” or “the African-American religious 
experience?” What implicit or explicit claims do these var¬ 
ious groups make about the nature and conduct of human 
life? About gender, race, or labor? What have been their 
characteristic cultural productions in art, literature, or sci¬ 
entific discovery? How does she evaluate the significance of 
their religious practices for difficult moral and intellectual 
problems that face the society as a whole, in such fields as 
medicine, law, education, or family policy? Through con¬ 
versation and debate, can she and others clarify and under¬ 
stand more fully the points of agreement and disagreement 
among these various religious communities, such that this 
understanding can shape our perspective toward the com¬ 
mon good and the contribution of the religions to that good? 

Such public questions about religion and the religious pro¬ 
vide the background ideas that inform a contemporary stu¬ 
dent’s decision to pursue graduate study in religion and that, 
I would suggest, decisively shape the more specific historical, 
exegetical, and theological questions the student will pursue 
through courses and, eventually, a doctoral dissertation. By 
gradual influence on both students and faculty, these public 
questions are also reshaping the curricular structure of grad¬ 
uate education. Serious consideration of the purposes of the 
graduate study of religion will not proceed very fruitfully, I 
think, unless faculty and students constantly struggle to 
ascertain the cultural context in which we are pursuing it. 
The questions that scholars pose about even the most dis¬ 
tant religions in time and space are nonetheless questions 
posed by scholars, in a particular historical context, express¬ 
ing the particular interests and pre-understandings that they 
bring to their research. The extent to which those interests 
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and understandings are altered by engagement with various 
religious traditions and communities is, for this reason, 
equally a question for scholarship and for the conduct of 
everyday life. The challenge of publicly engaged scholarship 
is not, therefore, devising ways to “apply” scholarship to 
matters of cultural consequence or of public policy but 
rather to achieve some self-critical understanding of the pre¬ 
existing connection between our scholarly inquiries and 
what I have called the background public questions about relb 
gion. In sum, the public consultations that have 9 haracter- 
ized the Public Religion Project represent a notable 
challenge and opportunity for scholars to develop a critical 
understanding of why they have undertaken their own 
research projects, to gain a heightened sense of the scope of 
the issues addressed in their projects, and to recognize and 
extend the cultural bridges that connect them to appropri¬ 
ate audiences for their work. 

This proposal for reflective interaction between schol¬ 
arship and public life is not only the working method of the 
Public Religion Project but is also the burden of The Divin¬ 
ity School’s formal statement about the research method of 
the Marty Center, which likewise begins with the dialogue 
of scholars and citizens: 

The Martin Marty Center brings scholars pursuing 
advanced research in religion into active conversa¬ 
tion with public groups drawn from faith communi¬ 
ties, the professions, civil society, and other parts of 
higher education. It does so from the conviction that 
the best and most innovative scholarship in religion 
and theology emerges from sustained dialogue with 
the wider society. The Marty Center leadership 
believes that when students and faculty critically 
examine the broad human significance of the schol¬ 
arship to which they have devoted themselves, they 
will increase the intellectual scope and profundity of 
their work. When citizens are invited to explore civic 
life, under the aegis of the Marty Center, from the 
vantage point of serious scholarship on religion, they 
will encounter fresh and revised perspectives on cul¬ 
ture and the common good. 

TOPICS IN THE STUDY 
OF PUBLIC RELIGION 

he Public Religion Project’s innovative experiments 
with method in the study of religion invite further 
research on at least two important topics in public religion. 
First, the Public Religion Project raises a series of questions 
about the long-held American conviction that religion is 


The challenge of publicly engaged 
scholarship is not, therefore, devising ways 
to “apply” scholarship to matters 
of cultural consequence or of public policy 
but rather to achieve some self'critical 
understanding of the pre-existing 
connection between our scholarly 
inquiries and what I have called the 
background public questions 
about religion. 

primarily a matter of personal conviction which lies on the 
private side of the public-private divide. Through much of 
American history and throughout much of contemporary 
American culture, the working definition of religion has 
been the one William James enunciated in The Varieties 
of Religious Experience: “the feelings, acts, and experiences 
of individual men in their solitude.” Yet, despite this com¬ 
mon wisdom about the spirituality of the interior life, the 
reforming activism of public religion has long been evident 
in the United States—sometimes all too evident. How, 
then, should we understand the relation of these seemingly 
separate, public and private, facts about religion in Amer¬ 
ican life? The Public Religion Project encourages a new 
exploration of the connections between the personal and 
the public and a rethinking of the public-private dichotomy 
with respect to religion. The Project invites us to examine 
the accuracy (rather, the inaccuracy) of this “private” char¬ 
acterization of religion in American life and indicate ways 
in which particular forms of spirituality have, in fact, ori¬ 
ented persons toward public life. It invites us to clarify the 
sources for the popular misunderstanding and thereby con¬ 
tribute to the process of rethinking the relation of public 
and private in American life, more generally considered. It 
invites us to explore the resources of religious traditions, in 
order to retrieve and reformulate models of interiority that 
have significance for public religion. 

Second, the interpretive agenda of the Public Religion 
Project encourages questions about the role of specifically 
theological language in understanding and expressing reli¬ 
gious involvement in the public sphere. Although few 
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Although few would deny 
that religion has long made major 
humanitarian and philanthropic 
contributions to the quality of 
American public life, many thoughtful 
citizens would wonder whether religion 
can make a serious intellectual 
contribution to the central theoretical 
issues of our time. 

would deny that religion has long made major humanitar" 
ian and philanthropic contributions to the quality of Amer-- 
ican public life, many thoughtful citizens would wonder 
whether religion can make a serious intellectual contribu¬ 
tion to the central theoretical issues of our time. Further¬ 
more, many would doubt that religion should even attempt 
to make such an intellectual contribution, since the lan¬ 
guage of faith seems to have the purpose of cultivating 
group identity rather than speaking across the gulfs that 
separate different groups. The current tendency of Ameri¬ 
can culture towards highly polarized rhetoric makes all the 
more plausible this skepticism about a useful public role for 
specifically religious language. In short, even stalwart 
friends of “public religion” might well doubt the wisdom of 
articulating a “public theology.” 

Work flowing from the Public Religion Project, I 
believe, needs to challenge the conventional wisdom by 
posing the question, “What is public theology?” This gen¬ 
eral question has several aspects. First, since religious beliefs 
and commitments are typically introduced to justify posi¬ 
tions not simply on one side but on all sides of a given pub¬ 
lic issue, one must ask what theology in fact contributes to 
the public discourse. Is its function simply to boost morale 
and convey seriousness of purpose? Or does it make an intel¬ 
lectual contribution to the course of the argument? If so, 
what is that contribution? Should public theology, as one of 
its roles, evaluate differing, theologically informed propos¬ 
als regarding a given public issue? Second, in addition to 
explicit religious arguments in the public sphere, many 
tacit, unrecognized, or inchoate theological themes also 
permeate public discourse. Should public theology have a 
diagnostic role in identifying and evaluating these tacit 
themes and proposing a more adequate religious grammar 


for public dialogue? Third, theology has traditionally played 
not only critical and diagnostic roles but also an imagina¬ 
tive and constructive role. Can public theology offer nar¬ 
ratives of public life that are conducive to an enriched 
intellectual discussion within a pluralistic civil society? 

This series of questions posed by the Public Religion 
Project are not simply questions addressed to the univer¬ 
sity, not simply questions for active religious communities, 
not simply questions about the welfare of democratic soci¬ 
ety. They are—and ought to be—questions deliberated by 
representatives from all of these spheres of common life. To 
those deliberations, the scholar, the religious leader, and 
the citizen will each bring distinctive strengths and pur¬ 
poses. Precisely in so doing will each enrich and be 
enriched by “the verbs” of the Public Religion Project: to 
learn, to clarify, to examine, to bridge, to link, to offer space 
where interaction can occur. □ 

ENDNOTES 

1. Robert S. Boynton, “The Hollywood Way,” The New Yorker 48 
(March 30, 1998): 48^56. 
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WE ARE ONLY BEGINNING 


Martin E . Marty 


he Pew Charitable Trusts and The University of Chicago have given the Public Religion 
Project staff, advisory board, conferees, and those it has served unmatched opportune 
ties. We have used these to monitor and contribute to the development of the public relU 
gion concept and to some of its workingS'Out in American society. ^ Some of the work 
begun by The Project is now to be taken up in a different venue at the Marty Center. 

There, with a different agenda and in a 
different mode, it should prosper. These 
efforts and achievements also find parallels in a growing 
number of mainly academically-connected centers and 
institutes. 

I want to seize this moment of passage for a particular 
task. My remarks will not be celebrative, though there is 
much to celebrate. They are not sentimental, though we 
have developed respect and often affection for you col¬ 
leagues and for participants in similar ventures elsewhere. 

They are not benedictive, since this is a time of transition 
more than of endings. Instead the approach is topical. Let 
me suggest some of the substantive issues to which we have 
begun to address ourselves and point in further directions. 

[Whenever I use the word “we,” I shall refer to the com¬ 
munity of scholars, communicators, clerics, publicists, and 
activists, who have advanced research and dissemination 
on the public religion topic. Most of the work is ahead. This 
endeavor should stimulate scholars and supporters in the 
academy, religious institutions, foundations, and the pub¬ 
lic sector at large. They will be making further inquiries in 
this area of concern whose importance we hope we have 
helped demonstrate.] 


1. PUBLIC RELIGION: 

AN AMBIGUOUS TERM 

W e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
efforts to define “public religion.” Those of us who 
were “present at the re-creation,” during this generation’s 
recovery of Benjamin Franklin’s “publick Religion,” have to 
address an ambiguity and a polarity. The ambiguity: do peo¬ 
ple using the term mean something analogous to “civil reli¬ 
gion?” Or do they mean “religion in public,” referring to 
what the mission statement of the Public Religion Project 
stressed? 

This was to “promote efforts to bring to light and inter¬ 
pret the forces of faith within a pluralistic society.” Those 
who employ the term need not choose to deal with one or 
the other embracing definition. But we have not been dis¬ 
criminating enough about spelling out in each case which 
of the two designations is meant, or how the two meanings 
shade into each other. 

2. PUBLIC RELIGION: 

THE POLARITY WITH “PRIVATE RELIGION” 

W e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
efforts to address “public religion” in other ways than 
those that treat it as the opposite of “private religion.” The 
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Oxford English Dictionary offers almost thirty definitions 
and refining sub-definitions for “public.” But first it inserts 
one line: “In general, and in most senses, the opposite of 
PRIVATE.” Now, in much American colloquial usage, “reli¬ 
gion is a private affair.” This usage biases the linguistic 
choice. When we thus reduce the concept to the public/pri¬ 
vate polarity, we fail to deal with many reaches and nuances 
of “public” as it connects with “religion.” One of our con¬ 
ferences posed “public religion and the interior life.” That 
theme, to be developed at the Marty Center, suggests how 
much more rich the concept can be when freed of the 
reductive public/private bind. 

3. PUBLIC RELIGION AND 
CIVIL RELIGION 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
clarifying what public and civil religion have in 
common and where they have differed historically. Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, being Benjamin Franklin, had civil, moral, 
and educational functions in mind when he spoke of “the 
Necessity of a Publick Religion.” It had to be “useful to the 
public.” In some ways, his uses were analogous to those to 
which Robert N. Bellah pointed in his famous essay of 
1967. They parallel also what Sidney E. Mead spoke of as 
“The Religion of the Republic.” Civil religion connotes a 
societal, governmental, and sometimes “top downward” 
invention. Rousseau named this civic faith and Durkheim 
elaborated on it. Franklin, being Franklin, started else¬ 
where. He looked out the window and observed the reli¬ 
gious forces already active in the colonies. He made 
reference to “the essentials of every religion,” while also 
accenting Christian texts. We might speak of Franklin’s 
treatment of public religion as a “bottom upward” reality. 
Historians and public policy experts now should reexam¬ 
ine the roots and implications of both “civil” and “public” 
religion in ways that more of the public can grasp. 

4. PUBLIC RELIGION CRITICIZED 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, at 
hearing and appraising the criticisms directed to the 
phenomena. Just as civil religion met criticism, so public 
religion can be seen as a challenge to vital particular reli¬ 
gions. It can also be exploited in politics, the market, and 
elsewhere. This is especially the case when it carries the 
legacy of Franklin’s notion that public religion would com¬ 
bine “the essentials of every religion.” Similarly, when it is 
part of what Peter Berger called “a sacred canopy” of soci¬ 
ety, it attracts a special kind of criticism. Public religion has 
also been faulted by those who are wary of universalist reli¬ 


gious claims or polite but draining efforts by some to reduce 
pluralism and particularism. And when conceived as “reli¬ 
gion in public,” it has also been criticized. Some perceive 
that it can betray the personal, individual, “spiritual,” and 
ecclesiastical dimensions of religion. These, they say, need 
protection in a world that tends to violate privacy and more 
intimate communal life. These criticisms have often been 
polemical, journalistic in the less favorable senses of that 
term, and point-scoring. But taken together, they provide 
something of an agenda for more serious, sustained, and 
grounded scrutiny and judgment. 

5. PUBLIC RELIGION AND 
THE MANY PUBLICS 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
efforts to relate the public religious concepts to both 
the “one” and the “many” of American life. To some critics, 
to speak of public religion at all implies assent to a notion 
that demands examination. This notion would hold that 
there is a “the public” in America. In the eyes of critics, the 
“the public” claim does injustice to heterogeneities. It 
implies and even yields authority to a hegemonous and 
dominant power group. Those who think uncritically of 
“the public” may overlook the many ways Americans cre¬ 
ate and respond to publics in religious senses. A beginning 
address to this issue appears in William H. Swatos, Jr. and 
James K. Wellman, Jr.’s The Power of Religious Publics: 
Staking Claims in American Society. This is a book-length 
examination of the ways the idea of a public and of sub¬ 
publics interrelate. It shows how introducing the concept of 
public religion into debates about the one and the many 
can invigorate and inform debates on the subject. 

6. PUBLIC RELIGION 
AND THE GLOBAL SITUATION 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
endeavors to see beyond the restrictions of nation¬ 
hood and national boundaries in respect to public religion. 
Jose Casanova’s Public Religion in the Modern World is a 
rare but provocative illustration of what can be learned by 
using comparative methods on the international scene. For 
what such comparative work can do, there is reason to 
encourage more explorations like Casanova’s. It helps alter 
the vision that has been too long focused on only one 
nation. Such work also demonstrates what comparative 
studies can do to inform the definitions and illustrations of 
public religion. 
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7. PUBLIC RELIGION 
AS RELIGION IN PUBLIC: ITS ROLE 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
developing the idea that one can promote aware¬ 
ness of the doings of religious groups without engaging in 
subtle propaganda for religion as such. As with all provoca¬ 
tive studies of religion, the focus on public religion inspires 
some critics to charge that the talk about the values seen in 
rendering religion as public can be an apology for religion 
and even turn into a subtle proselytization. "Those who 
want all religious studies to be reductionist, “scientific,” 
neutral, and distant, discern a bias. They seem to hear and 
read the claim that “because it is there, it is good.” From 
Franklin down to the present, it is true, public figures and 
leaders have advertised the necessity and benefits of public 
religion. But one can just as well argue and demonstrate, 
in respect to educating and reporting alike, that to deal 
with religion in public schools, colleges, universities, cen¬ 
ters, and some aspects of religious life, one can be fair- 
minded. The impulse that points to the publicness of some 
religion derives from the argument that an educated and 
alert person will take pains to understand “the real world” 
around her. Public religion is part of that reality to be 
understood and dealt with. But we have not yet to my 
knowledge carefully spelled out what this means and how 
it will be done. 

8. PUBLIC RELIGION: THE QUANTITY 
AND QUALITY OF EXPRESSIONS 

e have made a beginning, but only a beginning, in 
moving away from the notion that the republic will 
be better served through a simple increase in the quantity 
of attention to public religion. This attention is sought by 
many in media coverage, political expression, through hos¬ 
pitality in the academy, and evidences in arts, voluntary 
associations, or the world of medicine, to mention only a 
few zones. There had been much whining about the lack 
of awareness shown religion in such spheres and zones. Sev¬ 
eral “No Whining” signs in our Project offices and studies 
served to remind us that no one changes because religion¬ 
ists whine about secularism. They might change when peo¬ 
ple work to effect change. But we also were surprised to find 
the abundant evidences of public religion. And we saw doc- 
umentable increases in these as we went on. It is impossi¬ 
ble to measure what part projects like ours have had in this 
increase or to answer the question whether religion is sim¬ 
ply being more noticed in public or whether there is more 
public religion to be noticed, thanks to cultural change. 
What we and others like us soon found instead was that 


advocates of the study of public religion had quality prob¬ 
lems, not all of them resulting from false measuring by an 
often unmindful secular world. As one head of an acade¬ 
mic society that gathered the energies of scholars in a par¬ 
ticular discipline told us when we kept looking for more 
specialists who could speak to publics, “Frankly, you open 
more doors for us than we have people who can walk 
through them.” Such frequently paralleled expressions 
point to a need to produce more and different scholars in 
this area. 

9. PUBLIC RELIGION: 

PUBLIC SCHOLARS NEEDED 

W e have made a beginning, but only a beginning, in 
locating the first-rate scholars who can be “public 
scholars.” We speak of those who, with integrity and while 
keeping their rootage in their disciplines, take seriously the 
task of becoming what Jose Ortega y Gasset called “civic 
pedagogues.” They are scholars who learn to be expert in 
the discourse that helps the academy to translate for and 
reach out to publics. Not everyone is called to such tasks, 
nor will all scholars excel in them. But the world of reli¬ 
gious scholarship, in our opinion, needs to develop more 
who can be “scholars’ scholars” as well as “public scholars.” 
We have models for these in the worlds of medicine, 
physics, law, business, and the like. There will have to be 
more efforts to overcome prejudices and hesitancies in the 
academy for such developments. And with them in mind 
we will look for more endeavors to help young scholars find 
a public voice. 

10. PUBLIC RELIGION AND 
PUBLIC THEOLOGY 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
connecting theological research on “pluralism” on 
a global scale with public religion in particular societies. 
Provisionally we have defined theology in this context in 
part, at least, as “the interpretation of the life of a people or 
of peoples in the light of a transcendent reference, ‘God.’ ” 
Public philosophy is being reinvigorated these years, and a 
cohort of scholars has begun to develop public (as differ¬ 
entiated from political) theology. But until there is a more 
defined body of such theology, reflection on public religion 
will atrophy or be in the hands only of amateurs and popu¬ 
lar izers. They may make their own valid contributions, but 
the formal theological community should have much to 
offer here, as publics struggle with issues of relativism and 
reaction in a pluralist society. 
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1L PUBLIC RELIGION AND THE DIALOGUE 
WITH THE SECULAR 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in 
seeing from the religious scholars’ side the develops 
ment of thought patterns and languages that gain them a 
hearing in a liberal culture. There, what some call “secular 
rationality” is instinctive and pervasive. Some scholars have 
been giving some energies to this endeavor. They seek ways 
in which religious voices can give “public reasons” for what 
they represent. They can show “secular purposes” for what 
they attempt to introduce. Because such thinkers have to 
recover lost languages and win a hearing after generations 
of missed communication, their task is not easy. But the 
evidences we have seen give encouragement for more. 

12. PUBLIC RELIGION 

AND UNDERDEVELOPED DOMAINS 

e have made beginnings, but only beginnings, in get¬ 
ting publics to connect “public religion” with more 
than politics. Doing this connecting is relatively simple in 
zones such as the just-mentioned politics, education on all 
levels, voluntary associational life, and the like. Least devel¬ 
oped, in our observation, is the address to the most impor¬ 
tant emerging sector: the market, business, commerce, and 
the like. Rehearsals of old debates over religion and social¬ 
ism vs. religion and capitalism do not do justice to the 
search, or the need for a search for meaning in the market 
world. It is a form of human expression that commands so 
many of the energies of the new generations at this millen¬ 
nial turn and in a global economy. We find that the sys¬ 
tematic and non-polemical, non-apologetic literature in 
this area is underdeveloped. Some say this is the case 
because the market is our most secular sphere, the one that 
least admits religious meanings. Others see the market as 
religion, and a highly public version of it, in those terms. 
Between those two claims there are many possibilities, and 
one hopes for a dialogue between thinkers in the world of 
commerce and business and in the world of theology. 

13. PUBLIC RELIGION 

AND ECCLESIASTICAL LEADERSHIP 

e have made a beginning, but only a beginning, at 
chronicling the ways in which the institutions 
expressive of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, and the like, are 
dependent upon publics. In fact, they are publics—the con¬ 
gregation, for instance, is beginning to be seen as a pub¬ 
lic—and they address publics. The potential for increasing 
understandings of the public dimensions of religion and the 


public religion of American publics is rich. It awaits devel¬ 
opment in theological schools and centers of religious insti¬ 
tutional life and thought. Until then scholars may well talk 
about a public without knowing the variety of publics. And 
religious people in their “sub-publics” that help make up a 
public may not realize the strategic location that is theirs. 

14. PUBLIC RELIGION AND SPIRITUALITY 

e have made a beginning, but only a beginning, at 
discerning why the very concept of religion in all its 
forms has come to be stigmatized by many contemporaries. 
It is often dismissed in cultural sectors where searchers show 
favor to “spirituality.” They do so precisely because it is ordi¬ 
narily non-communal, individualistic, not subject to 
scrutiny for its social expressions, and the like. The begin¬ 
nings of discernment, critique, and connection appear 
when scholars discover the ways in which the vogue for 
superficiality—as opposed to classic and profound spiritual 
seeking and nurture—is an often valid critique of religion 
in some of its forms. Spirituality in today’s usage often looks 
like a borrowing of selected and favored elements of reli¬ 
gion that spirituality-seekers favor. And this discernment is 
furthered as scholars progressively notice that some indi¬ 
viduals given to spirituality are tending to form rudimentary 
communities. Many find their way back to the religions 
they had dismissed as institutional. Or they grow weary of 
their lonely if intense spiritual journeys. But it would be a 
sad irony if a generation developed understandings of pub¬ 
lic religion at a time when religion has become a negative 
concept for so many, and the scholars did not even address 
the issue. 

This is but one person’s review of what we have learned and 
not yet addressed at but one site. I hope that this sketch, to 
be refined and enlarged upon by others, will suggest how 
extensive is the agenda for future projects, centers, insti¬ 
tutes, schools, and individuals. □ 
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